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CURIOSITIES OF FEVER INFECTION. 


ty our young days it used to be said that ‘death 
was in the pot.’ So many articles of meat and 
drink were adulterated with deleterious materials, 
that no one was thought to be safe. You might, as 
was averred, be poisoned in allaying thirst with a 
glass of beer. We fortunately do not now hear 
much of ‘death in the pot.’ Thanks to the law 
and magisterial vigilance, matters in that respect 
are considerably mended. In these later times, 
Death is busy in a different and unsuspected quar- 
ter. He insidiously approaches in odours from 
drains, from the pollution of rivers, and from fever 
contagion altogether unrecognisable by the senses. 
We have heard the late Sir James Simpson say that 
hospitals conducted on the ordinary plan, clean 
them as you will, are vehicles of contagion. You 
may scour their floors, scrape their walls, furnish 
them afresh, and yet the prolific germs of fever re- 
main in them. The radical cure, as he said, was to 
construct the hospitals of cast-iron, and when con- 
taminated, burn them, and cast them anew. Then, 
only, you would be safe. It is obvious that in the 
general intercourse of the world, great risks of infec- 
tion are occasionally run. 

Men of science speak of epidemic waves, and of 
scarlet fever being communicated by the few drops 
of milk which you pour into your tea, or the cream 
diffused in a dish of strawberries, On a late 
occasion, at a fashionable dinner-party in London, 
as many as eight or ten of the guests, and seven 
members of the household, took scarlet fever. 
Obviously, the infection must have been caught at 
the dinner-party ; but how was the puzzling matter 
of inquiry, for no one in the family of the host 
was known to have been affected with the disorder. 
Was the disease brought to the house by a waiter ? 
Was it conveyed in the table-linen from the 
washerwoman? Was it somehow incorporated in 
the cream that had been used in the dessert? An 
investigation on these and other points, as we 
understand, was made, but not with any satisfac- 
tory result. The cream was thought to be the 
most likely vehicle of infection; but how could 


any one be certain on the point? The cream 
employed in fashionable dessert in London is pos- 
sibly made up of half a dozen creams from as many 
dairies, and inquiry ends only in vague conjecture. 
Rather a hazardous thing, one would say, going 
out to dinner where you may run the chance of 
being killed in a manner so very mysterious. 

People, in their innocence, are not aware of the 
manner in which contagious diseases may be com- 
municated by public conveyances, by articles of 
dress, by dwellings, by the very atmosphere. We 
have just heard an instance of the communication 
of scarlet fever by means of a ‘kist, the name 
usually given in Scotland to a servant’s trunk. A 
servant-girl in Morayshire fell ill with scarlet 
fever, and died. Her kist, a painted wooden box 
containing all her worldly goods, her later clothing 
included, was sent home to her relations, and lay 
for some weeks at a station on the Speyside rail- 
way before an opportunity occurred for removing 
it by a cart to her mother’s cottage among the hills. 
During this interval, the station-master’s children, 
in romping about, conducted their gambols on the 
kist, which was a repository of contagion, and in 
due course were struck down with scarlet fever. 
At length, the fatal kist was conveyed to its 
destination, and the contents were dispersed among 
friends and neighbours. The donations were kindly 
meant, but they proved fatal. No precautions had 
been taken to disinfect the articles, the result 
being that wherever the clothes of the deceased girl 
were taken in, scarlet fever found its victims. For 
several months the fever raged, until the wave of 
its infection was expended. Now ensued a remark- 
able event. The outbreak proved to be an oppos- 
ing barrier to the spread of a more virulent type 
of scarlatina advancing from another quarter at a 
later period of the year. On reaching the former 
scene of the disease, it was arrested, for want of 
material to feed upon ; a second attack being very 
unusual. 

The next case of a similar kind to which we 
may allude occurred some years ago, and is worthy 
of note, from the distinctness of the evidence, as 
reported by a distinguished medical man who was 
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‘a 


| personally cognizant of the circumstances. It was 


briefly this: A soldier was seized with cholera in 
Dublin, and died, when his box, as in the previous 
case, was sent home to his relations in Scotland. 
In this instance, the clothes were submitted to the 
tub to be thoroughly washed, All right so far ; 
but mark the strange way the contagion was com- 
municated. The clothes were washed in an old 
thatched cottage, which happened to have some 
holes in the roof. At the time of the ablutionary 
operations, an aged thatcher was occupied in 
repairing the roof; and inhaling the hot poisonous 
fumes which eddied upwards, he became faint, 
and dropped in a state of insensibility. The old 
man was poisoned. After a few days’ illness, he 


' died of cholera, leaving a terrible legacy of disease 


to the village. This case was followed by about a 
hundred other cases, which proved more or less 


Some time since, a lady from London, with her 
little daughter, were visiting a friend in the 
country, and, by a luckless incident, the child 
became affected with symptoms of scarlet fever in 
a way wholly unexpected. In walking out, the 
mother and daughter sat down to rest on the trunk 
of an old tree that lay along the roadside. This 
tree had been habitually visited by some village 
children just recovering from scarlatina, From 
this simple circumstance the little girl carried 
away the infection, She was for some weeks ill, 
but happily recovered, 

Instances are known of contagious diseases being 
communicated by cats and dogs. One of these 
animals may carry in its fur infection from one 
house to another. Mr W. Lattimer of Carlisle, in 
a pamphlet on the subject of Contagion, mentions 
the case of a neighbour whose child died of 
scarlet fever of a malignant type, after twenty- 
eight hours’ illness. Puzzled to account for the 
origin of the infection, he says, ‘I requested my 
neigi“our to see if there was anything in his 
house—any old clothing, or other matter, seriously 
charged with the s of contagion—that was 
doing mischief. He could find nothing; and 


| after carefully disinfecting everything, he hoped 


that the eyil was ended. But in two months 
another child took the same form of the disease, and 
died after twenty-two hours’ illness. Becoming 
convinced that the poisoning agent was lurki 
somewhere, he made another investigation, an 
at length discovered that it was a retriever pup, 
which he had got about three months before, 
which had been reared in a friend’s house. where 
scarlatina was present, and where, very probably, 
the pup, through being fondled by the scarlatina 
convalescent, had got its woolly hair so charged 
with the contagious matter as to produce the 
malignant form of the disease in these two children. 
In reply to my inquiry, if they were in the habit 
of playing with the pup, the father said: “The 
were never off its back, rolling about the floor with 
it from morning to night.”’ 

The same writer proceeds to quote a remarkable 
case of disease communicated through the agency 
of mice, which is mentioned in a pamphlet by Dr 
M‘Call Anderson, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
in the University of Glasgow. Dr Anderson says: 
*In the course of the year 1854, several members 
ofa family, amongst whom was a young physician, 


remarked that several mice, caught in a trap, were 
affected by a peculiar disease. Gere the head and 
front legs there were crusts of a sombre yellow 
tint, of a regularly circular form, and more or less 
elevated above the level of the neighbouring 
healthy parts. A manifest depression was like- 
wise detected in the centre of each crust, and the 
parts where these had fallen off were ulcerated, 
and the skin appeared to be destroyed throughout 
the whole thickness. These mice were given to a 
cat, which exhibited, some time afterwards, above 
the eye, a crust similar to those on the mice. Later 
still, two young children of the family who played 
with the cat, were successively affected with the 
same disease, yellow crusts making their appear- 
ance on several parts of the body, on the shoulder, 
face, and thigh.” The above case naturally set 
medical men to look for others of a similar char- 
acter ; and Dr Anderson adduces instances where 
mice, affected in the same way, had transmitted 
the disease, both indirectly through cats, and 
directly through the mice themselves having been 
handled by children, to the human subject. As 
facts such as those become better known—that 
certain diseases are lurking in dogs, cats, mice, &c., 
that only want the opportunity of transplanting 
themselves into the human subject—an important 
step will have been taken towards a solution of 
the mystery of contagion, and towards the correc- 
tion of that quasi-pious, but really fatalistic notion, 
only too prevalent, that all disease and premature 
death are unavoidable.’ 

A lady, wife of a London physician, lately gave 
her experiences as to the spread of fever in a 
paper in the British Medical Journal, From this 
paper, we draw the following particulars, by way 
of warning: 

‘Our immediate social circle has been somewhat 
disturbed lately by the outbreak of scarlet: fever 
amongst us. The first question that arises is, 
Whence has it sprung? We are puzzled to know 
how, when, and where, we got upon. the unseen 
track. Perhaps, the v istory of our own 
experiences may explain how the mystery comes 
about. Lady D. was startled one day to find her 
eldest. boy brought home from school in a cab, 
wrapped in blankets, and deposited in the hall in 
a blaze of eruption. The boy had naturally to be 
carried straight to.a bedroom without any prepara- 
tion for an infectious disease. The mother; nursing 
a baby five weeks old, was advised by her physician 
to leave the house at once with her younger 
children, and the sick-room was given over to the 
care of a nurse from a highly esteemed sisterhood. 
The printed rules of the establishment brought by 
the nurse were admirable, and might have been 
efficacious if carried out. Instead, however, of a 
cotton dress being worn, according to the rules, the 
nursing of this highly developed case of scarlet 
fever was conducted throughout in the black 
alpaca in which she arrived. When the peeling 
was over, and the child considered safe for the 
journey, this dress was changed for a private 
costume, to the woman’s mind more suitable and 
becoming for the seaside. In the course of other 
six weeks, the house had been thoroughly dis- 
infected, and all the bedrooms on the sick-room 
floor repapered and painted, the — gone 
back, and the invalid was to return. Here, then, 
arose fresh dangers, not from the boy, but from 
the nurse, who had persistently broken the rules 
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she ought to have obeyed. It became necessary 
for her to change the surreptitious costume for the 
sombre dress of the establishment, and she desired 
to-be shewn into a bedroom to effect the trans- 
formation. Fortunately, Lady D. was at hand, 
and forbade her the use of any of the rooms, and 
despatched her under protest to the scullery to 
open the dangerous box. The next scene was her 
departure in a cab in the infected alpaca of the 
sick-room, in which she duly appeared amongst 
the trusting sisterhood. 

‘Another friend has just informed me that her 
coachman is in afiliction, owing to the death of his 
daughter last week, from scarlet fever. It seems 
the girl was in service in Richmond, when she fell 
ill, and was sent home, The process to be gone 
through before getting home was a cab to the 
station, thence in the train to Bromley, and thence 
another ‘cab to the lodge on the estate where her 
mother lived. Here she arrived in the midst of 
the family circle, having suffered from sickness 
the whole way, in cabs and train alike, and here 
the unfortunate girl died a week from the day she 
arrived. The disease, pursuing its course, has 
since attacked another sister, who is lying danger- 
— ill at this moment. 

‘In contrast to the foregoing, I must relate a case 
of my own, in which the situation was curious]. 
reversed. Some months ago, I received the intel- 
li that my boy, along with others at the same 
school, a few miles from town, was stricken with 
scarlatina, and had.been removed to the infirmary. 
Finding next day that no rash had appeared, I 
resolved to have him home. Having given direc- 
tions for the sick-room to be prepared, I proceeded 
forthwith to St George’s Hospital to arrange about 
sending the fever-carriage for the boy. I found, 
to my dismay, although it proved ultimately for 
my good, that the carriage was impracticable, 
owing to the fact that it would not permit of two 
horses, and one could not accomplish the journey. 
I was compelled, therefore, to go to our livery- 
stable keeper, on him my confidence, and bind 
him over to take all necessary precautions after- 
wards, We had all the cushions removed, and 
air-cushions and a few washable wrappers put in, 


patient, Meanwhile, the sick-room was 
and, for the sake of others,.I.may as well describe 
it. A well-ventilated room at the top of the 
e walls cei are, y papered 
varnished ; a slip of. carpet removed,. 
leaving bare boards. No curtains, painted furni- 
ture, and an iron bedstead, with woven wire mat- 
tress, and a light hair mattress above. This is 
commonly called an hospital bed. The drawers 
room, leaving the frame-work to serve the purpose: 
of shelves. Disinfectants and a hot bath Sune in 
readiness, About 8 p.M., the carriage drove up, 
and a most hilarious invalid bounded forth an 
— slave! He had eaten all the oranges, 
enjoyed the drive, and exercised his lungs in 


pulling out the air-cushions. Although the child 
_ had actually been in the infirmary mixed up with 
some severe cases, beyond a little sore throat, the 
disease did not develop, and he eseaped. Since 
then, I have been to Brighton with my children in 
— health, and found, in the course of a few 
ys, I was.in the same “mansion” with a family 


and a servant was despatched to bring back the’ 


affected with the measles, Not a word of warning 
given tome. I wenta refugee, and returned a 
tive. 
ith a constant liability to catch infection from 
circumstances purely accidental, it is nevertheless 
certain that the exercise of common-sense in secur- 
ing proper ventilation, in avoiding places likely te 
be contaminated by bad drainage and impure 
water, and in steaming infected articles, will go a 
eat way in securing immunity. It is above all 
important to keep in remembrance that. nothing 
carries away infection so readily as woollen articles 
of dress, woollen carpets, everything woollen. If 
in any doubt regarding these articles, by all means 
shun them, let them be burnt out of doors, allow 
no one to touch them. The case lately mentioned 
in these pages of a child dying of a fever caught 
from a doll was no fiction. The doll presented to 
her had been the plaything of a girl who had died 
of scarlet fever. Let families take care how they 
introduce second-hand dolls into their household. 
As infection in spite of all precautions will take 
lace, we would hint that in London and other 
e seats of population, it would be advantageous 
to establish boarding-houses, or sanatoria, to which 
infected persons could be immediately transferred, 
and there placed under the treatment of the 
family physicians to whom they are accustomed 
as patients. The want of retreats of this kind 
are keenly felt among the higher and middle 
classes of the metropolis, and we can only wonder 
that such have not long since been set on foot. 
It is not uncommon for people in good positions to 
be driven to their wits’ end on the occurrence 
of a case of scarlet fever in their family. They 
can neither seclude the patient from the other 
members of the household, nor can they get 
lodging-house keepers to give them: accomm 
tion; while at the same time they shrink from 
making use of fever hospitals. A case has been 
mentioned to us of a lady, the keeper of a board- 
ing-school, being unable to find an open door for a 
— taken suddenly ill with a contagious fever, 
and being obliged to rent an entire and ready fur- 
nished house for reception of the invalid. Two or 
three well-conducted sanatoria in the environs of 
the metropolis would be a welcome accession in 
the cause of suffering humanity. W. C 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS 
CHAPTER XII.—A ‘PASEO DE CABALLO,’ 


TuE promontory called Punta Pedro is not in Saw 
Francisco Bay, but on the outside coast of the 
Pacific. To reach it from the former, it is neces- 
sary to traverse the dividing ridge between the 
two waters—this a spur of the ‘Coast Range,’ 
which, running higher as it trends southward, is 
known to Spanish Californians as the San Bruno 
Mountains. Punta Pedro abuts from their base 
into the ocean; the coast in this quarter oe 
bold and picturesque, but almost uninhabi 

Here and there only the solitary hut of a 
seal-hunter or fisherman, with a small collection 
of the same near the Point itself, bearing its 
name, and a somewhat indifferent reputation. 
The Anglo-Saxon gold-seekers do not g there ; 
it is only frequented by the natives. From San 
Francisco to Punta Pedro the road runs past 
Dolores—an ancient mission of the Franciscan 
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monks ; whose port was, as already stated, Yerba 
Buena, previous to becoming rechristened San 
Francisco. This route De Lara and Calderon 
have taken, getting into it by a cross-cut ; and 
along it they continue to ride, still at a gallop, 
with faces set for Dolores. They are not the only 
equestrians upon that road. The dust kicked up 
by their horses’ hoofs has just settled down, when 
asecond appears, going in the same direc- 
tion, though in a gentler gait; for it is a caval- 
cade composed partly of ladies, It is a quartette, 
two of each sex; and as the horses are the same 
already seen standing saddled in the courtyard 
of Don Gregorio, it is not necessary to give the 
names of the riders, These can be guessed. Doiia 
Carmen is carrying out the instructions left by her 
father ; who, Californian fashion, supposed he could 
ive his sailor guests no greater treat than a paseo 
caballo, including an excursion to the old Dolores 
mission, without a visit to which no exploration of 
the country around San Francisco can be consid 
complete. It is not the least of the ‘lions.’ 
e most Californian damsels, Don Gregorio’s 
daughter takes delight in the saddle, and spends 
some part of each day in it. An accomplished 
equestrienne, she could take a five-barred gate, or a 
bullfinch, with any of the hunting Dianas of Eng- 
land ; and if she has not ridden to hounds, she has 
chased wild horses, mounted on one but little less 
wild. That on which she now sits seems but half- 
tamed. Fresh from the stable, he rears and pitches, 
at times standing erect on his hind legs. For all, his 
rider has no fear of being unhorsed. She only 
smiles, pricks him with the spur, and regardlessly 
strikes in with her cuarto. Much after the 
same fashion acts Inez; for she too has learned 
the Californian style of equitation. The two 
present a picture that, to the eye unaccustomed 
to Mexican habits, might seem somewhat bizarre. 
Their mode of mount, as already said, @ la 
Duchesse de Berri, their half-male attire, hats of 
viguna wool, calzoncillas lace-fringed over their 
feet, buff boots, and rowelled spurs—all 
these give them an air of pic ueness, And 
if appearing bold, still beautiful, as the South Sea 
wind flouts back the limp brims of their sombreros, 
and tosses their hair into dishevelment ; while the 
excitement of the ride brings the colour to their 
cheeks, with flashes as of fire from their eyes. 
The young English officers regard them with 
lances of ardent admiration. If they have been 
ut smitten before, they are getting fast fixed 
now; and both will soon be seriously in love, 
The paseo de caballo promises to terminate in a 
— for a longer journey together—through 

ife, in pairs. They are thus riding: Crozier along- 
side Carmen, Cadwallader with Inez. The officers 
are in their uniforms ; a costume for equestrian 
exercise not quite ship-shape, as they would phrase 
it. On horseback in a naval uniform! It would 
not do on an English road ; the veriest country 
lout would criticise it. But different in California, 
where all ride, gentle or simple, in dress of every 
conceivable cut and fashion, with no fear of ridi- 
cule therefor. None need attach to that of Edward 
Crozier. His rank has furnished him with a frock- 
coat, which, well-fitting, gives a handsome contour 
to his person. Besides he is a splendid horseman 
—has hunted in the shires before he ever set foot 
aboard a ship. Carmen Montijo perceives this, 
She can tell it with half a glance. And it pleases 


her to reflect that her oe is equal 


to the occasion. She believes 
thing. 

With the other pair the circumstances are 
slightly different. Willie Cadwallader is no rider, 
having had but scant practice—a fact patent to 
all—Inez as the others. Besides, the mid is 
dressed in a pea-jacket, which, although becoming 
aboard ship, looks a little outre in a saddle, espe- 
cially upon a prancing Californian steed. Does it 
make the young Welshman feel ridiculous? Not 
a bit. He is not the stuff to be humiliated on 
the score of an inappropriate costume. Nor yet 
by his inferiority in horsemanship, of which he 
is himself well aware. He but laughs as his steed 
prances about—the louder when it comes near 
throwing him. 

How does he appear in the eyes of Iiiez Alvarez? 
Does she think him ridiculous? No. On the con- 
trary, she seems charmed ; and laughs along with 


n ‘equal to any- 


ered | him, delighted with his naiveté, and the courage 


he displays in not caring for consequences. She 
knows he is out of his own element—the sea. 
She believes that there he would be brave, heroic ; 
among ropes the most skilled of reefers ; and if he 
cannot gracefully sit a horse, he could ride big 
billows, breasting them like an albatross. 

Thus mutually taking each other’s measure, the 
four equestrians canter on, and soon arrive at the 
Mission. But they do not design to stay there. 
The ride has been too short, the sweet moments 
have flown —, and the summit of a high 
hill, seen far beyond, induces them to continue the 
excursion. They only stop to give a glance at the 
old monastery, where Spanish monks once lorded 
it over their red-skinned neophytes ; at the church, 
where erst ascended incense, and prayers were 
pattered in the ears of the aborigines, by them 
ill understood. A moment spent in the cemetery, 
where Carmen points out the tomb inclosing the 
remains of her mother, dropping a tear upon it— 
perhaps forced from her by the reflection that 
soon she will be far from that sacred spot—it may 
be, never more to behold it. Away from it now ; 
and on to that hill from which they can descry 
the Pacific ! 

In another hour they have reined up on its 
top, and behold the great South Sea, stretching to 
far horizon’s verge, to the limit of their vision. 
Before them all is azure and beautiful. Only some 
specks in the dim distance, the lone isles of the 

arralones. More and not so far off, the 
‘Seal’ rock, and that called de Campaia—from 
its arcade hollowed out by the wash of waves— 
bearing resemblance to the belfry of a church. 
Nearer, a long line of breakers, foam-crested ; 
and nearer still, the strip of stony beach, backed 
by a broad reach of sand-dunes—there termed 
medanos, 

Seated in the saddle, the excursionists contem- 
panorama. The four are now 
together, but soon again separate into pairs, as 
how or other, their horses have thus disposed 


them ; that ridden by Crozier having drawn off 


with the one carrying Carmen, while the steed 
so ill managed by Cadwallader has elected to range 
itself alongside that of Iiiez. Perhaps the pairing 
has not been altogether accidental. Whether or 
no, it is done; and the conversation, hitherto 


general, is reduced to the simplicity of dialogue. 
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-woman’s curiosity, if 
_ who thus controls your likes and dislikes as regard 
our dear California?’ 
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To report it correctly, it is necessary to take the 
two pairs apart, giving peiccity to those who by 
their years have the right to it. Crozier, looking 
abroad over the ocean, says: ‘I shall erelong be 
upon it.’ He accompanies the speech with a sigh. 

‘ And I, too,’ rejoins Carmen, in a tone and with 
accompaniment singularly similar. 

‘ How soon do you think of leaving California ?’ 
queries the young officer. 

‘Oh, very soon! My father is already making 
arrangements, and expects we shall go away in a 
week, if not less, Indeed, he has this day been 
to see about taking passage for us to Panama. 
That ’s why he was not at home to receive you; 
leaving me to do the honours of the house, and 
apologise for his seeming rudeness,’ 

For that certes no apology was needed, and 
Crozier is silent, not knowing what next to say. 
Love, reputed eloquent, is often the reverse ; and 
though opening the lips of a landsman, will shut 
those of men who follow the sea. There is a 
modesty about the latter, unfelt by the former, 
especially in the presence of women. Why, I can- 
not tell; only knowing that, as a rule, it is so, and 
certainly in the case of Edward Crozier. In 
time he gets over his embarrassment, so far as to 
venture : ‘I suppose, Dofia Carmen, you are very 
happy at the prospect of returning to Spain ?” 

* No, indeed,’ answers Don Gregorio’s daughter. 
‘On the contrary, it makes me rather melancholy. 
I like California, and could live in it all my life 
Couldn’t you ?’ 

‘Under certain circumstances I could’ 

‘But you like it, don’t you ?’ 

‘I do now. In ten days from this time I shall 
no longer care for it.’ 

‘Why do you say that, Don Eduardo? There’s 
an enigma in your words, Please explain them ?’ 
While asking the question, her gray-blue eyes gaze 
into his with an expression of searching eagerness, 
almost anxiety. 

‘Shall I te why, seiiorita 

‘T have asked you, sejfior.’ 

‘Well then, I like California now, because it 
contains the fairest object on earth—to me the 
dearest, since it is the woman I love. In ten days, 
or less, by her own shewing, she will be away from 
it ; why should I care for it then? Now, Dona 
Carmen, I’ve given you the key to what you have 


. called an enigma.’ 


‘Not quite. But perhaps you will pardona 


ask the name of the lady 


Crozier hesitates, a red spot starting out upon 
his cheek, He is about to pronounce a name— 

thaps adding a speech, the most important he 
oe ever made in his life, because laden with his 
life’s happiness, or leading to the reverse. What 
if it should be coldly received? But no; he cannot 
be mistaken. That question, asked so quaintly, 
yet so impressively—surely it courted the answer 
he intends giving it? And he gives it without 
further reflection—her own name, not an added 
word : ‘Carmen Montijo.’ bs 

‘Eduardo,’ she asks, after a age dropping the 
Don, ‘are you in earnest? Can I take this as 
true? Do not deceive me—in honour do not! 
To you—and I now tell you—I have surrendered 
all my heart, Say that I have yours!’ 


‘I have said it, Carmen,’ he too adopting the 
familiar language of love. ‘ Have I not ? 

‘Sincerely ?” 

‘Look in my eyes for the answer.’ 

She obeys; and both coming closer gaze into one 
another’s eyes ; the flashes from the blue crossing 
and commingling with those from the brown. 
Neither cout mistake the meaning of the glance, 
for it is the true light of love, pure as passionate. 
Not another word passes between them. The con- 
fession, with its dreaded crisis, is past ; and, with 
hearts quivering in sweet content, they turn their 
thoughts to the future, full of pleasant promise. 

Near by are two other hearts, quite as happy as 
theirs ; though after a scene less sentimental, and 
a dialogue that, to a stranger overhearing it, might 
— spoken in jest. For all, in real earnest, 
and so ending, as may be inferred from the young 
Welshman’s final speech, with the reply of his 
Andalusian sweetheart : ‘Iiez, you’re the dearest 
girl I’ve met in all my cruisings. Now don’t let 
us beat about any longer, but take in sail, and 
bring the ship to an anchor. Will you be mine, 
and marry me ?’ 

‘T will’ 

No need to stay longer there—no object in con- 
tinuing to gaze over the ocean. The horses seem 
instinctively to understand this; and, turning 
together, set heads for home. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A ‘GOLPE DE CABALLO.’ 


The bright Californian sun is declining towards 
the crest of the Coast Range, when two horsemen, 
coming from the Pacific side, commence ascending 
the ridge. As the sultry hours have passed, an 
a chill breeze blows from the outside ocean, 
they have thrust their heads through the central 
slits of their cloaks—these being mangas—leaving 
the circular skirts to droop down below their 
knees, while draping back, cavalry fashion, over 
the hips of their horses. The colours of these 
garments—one scarlet, the other sky-blue—enable 
us to identify the wearers as Don Francisco de 
Lara and Don Faustino Calderon ; for in truth it 
is they, returning from the pelea de gallos at Punta 
Pedro. They have seen Diaz, and ——_ 
everything about the duel. Faustino has finally 
determined upon fight. Instigated by his more 
courageous confederate, and with further pressing 
on the part of Diaz—a sort of Californian bravo 
—his courage has been at length screwed up to 
the necessary pitch ; and kept there by the potent 
spirit of Catalan brandy, found freely circulating 
around the cock-pit. A flask of this he has 
brought away with him, at intervals taking a pull 
from it, as he rides along the road. Under its 
influence he has become quite valiant ; and swears 
that, if he can but again set eyes upon the English 

rdia-marina, he will mt him in such 
fashion as to leave him no loophole to escape 
from being the challenger. Carrai ! he will do as 
De Lara has recommended : cuff the young officer, 
kick him, spit in his face, anything to provoke the 
gringo to a fight—that yellow-haired cub without 
a bigoté or beard. And if the cur won’t fight, then 
he shall apologise—get down upon his knees, 
acknowledge him, Faustin Calderon, the better 
man, and for ever after surrender all claim to the 
smiles, as to the hand, of Iiiez Alvarez ! i 

With this swaggering talk he entertains his 
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companion, as the two are returning to town. De 
lan le noisy, is nevertheless also excited. The 
fiery Catalonian spirit has affected him, too. Not 
to strengthen his courage, for of this he has 
already enone t but to remove the weight from 
off his soul, which, after the scene at Don Gregorio’s, 
had been pressing heavily upon it. Six hours 
have since see g and for the first three he has 
been brooding over his humiliation, his spirit 
prostrate in the dust. But the alcohol has again 
raised it to a pitch of exaltation ; especially when 
he reflects upon the prospect of the sure and speedy 
vengeance he is determined to take. It does not 
occur to him to doubt of success, With thorough 
reliance on his skill as a swordsman, he feels sure 
ef it. Though also a good shot, he prefers the 
steel for his weapon; like most men of the 
southern Latinic race, who believe Northerners 
to be very bunglers at sword-play, though ad- 
mitting their superiority in the handling of the 
peer As things stand, unlike his comrade 

deron, he will have the choice of weapons. 
His intended antagonist. was the first to demand 
the card, and must needs be challenger. 

As the two ride on, they talk alternately, both 
giving vent to their spleen—the man of courage 
as the coward. If not so loud or boastingly as his 
companion, De Lara expresses himself with a more 

iteful and earnest determination; repeating much 
of what he has already said at an earlier hour, but 
with added emphasis. Once he has the English 
officer at his rapier’s point, he will shew him 
no mercy, but run him through, without the 
slightest compunction. In vain may his adver- 
sary cry ‘Quarter.’ There can be none conceded, 
after what has that day passed between them. 
‘ Maldita! it shall be a duel to the death!’ he 
exclaims, after having given way to a series 
of threats, the words pronounced with an impresse- 
ment that shews him truly, terribly in earnest. 
They have been carrying on this excited dia- 
logue as their horses climbed the slope from 
the Pacific side, its sn, ype hindering them 
from going at their usual gait—a gallop. On 

ising the ridge’s crest, and catching sight of 
rancisco, with its newly painted white walls, 
and shining roofs, reflected red in the rays of 
the setting sun, De Lara, suddenly remembering 
the pressure upon him as to time, strikes the 
spur sharp against his horse’s ribs, and puts the 
animal to speed. The other imitating his example, 
they dash on towards Dolores. They have no 
intention to make stop at the Mission, But, on 
reaching it, they draw up, obedient to the hail 
ef a man seen standing in the door of a little 
tavern or tinacal, frequented by the lower class 
of native Californians, A rough, swarthy-skinned 
fellow, in a garb that proclaims his calling to have 
eonnection with the sea, though not that of a 
sailor. He may be a shore boatman—perhaps a 
pescador—though, judging by his general appear- 
ance, and the sinister cast of his countenance, he 
on well pass for a pirate. 
tepping a few paces out from the tinacal, he 
salutes the two horsemen, who have halted in the 
middle of the road to await his approach. Despite 
his coarse, brutal aspect, and common habiliments, 
he is evidently on terms of familiarity with both— 
the style of his salutation shewing it. It is with 
De Lara, however, his business lies, as signified by 
his saving: ‘I want word with you, Don Francisco.’ 


‘What is it, Rocas ? Anything about seal-skins ?’ 
asks the Creole, laying a significant emphasis on 
the last word. 

‘Carramba! No. Something of more importance 
than that.’ 

‘Money, then ?’ 

‘ Money.’ 

‘Do you wish our speech to be private ?’ 

‘Just now, yes. Perhaps, in time, Don Faus- 
tino? —— 

‘Oh!’ interrupts the ganadero, ‘don’t let me 
stand in the way. I'll ride slowly on; you can 
overtake me, Don Francisco, 

‘Do, says De Lara, at the same time stooping 
down in his saddle, and continuing the conversa- 
tion with Rocas, in tone so low as to prevent their 
speech being overheard by two queer-looking cus- 
tomers who have just stepped out of the 
and stand loitering at its door. 

Whatever Rocas may have said, it appears to 
make a vivid impression on the gambler. His 
eyes kindle up with a strange light, in which sur- 
prise is succeeded by an expression of cupidity ; 
while his manner proclaims that the revelation 
made to him is not only important, as he has been 
forewarned, but also very pleasing. Their muttered 
dialogue is of brief duration; but ends with a 
speech which shews it to be only preliminary to a 
further conference. 

‘I shall be with you to-morrow, by midday.’ 

It is De Lara who has said this ; after which 
adding: ‘Adios, Don Rafael! Hasta manana!’ 
he gives his horse the spur, and gallops to over- 
take his travelling-companion ; Rocas sauntering 
back towards the tavern. 

On coming up with the ganadero, De Lara rides 
on silently by his side, without shewing any desire 
to satisfy Calderon’s curiosity. He but piques it 
by saying, that Rocas has made a communication 
of an intensely interesting kind; which he will 
impart to him, Faustino, in due time; but now 
there are other matters of quite as much importance 
to be attended to. The f hting is before them ; 
and that cannot be set ake, deron wishes it 
could : for the flask has been some time forgotten, 
and the spirit has been getting cold within him. 

‘Take another pull!’ counsels his companion ; 
‘you may need it. We'll soon be in the town, 
and, perhaps, the first man we meet will be your 
yellow-haired rival.’ 

Scarcely have the words passed De Lara’s li 
when something in front fixes their attention. At 
some distance along the road a cloud of dust is 
ascending; in its midst a darker nucleus, distin- 
guishable as the forms of horses with riders on 
their backs, There appear to be four of them, filed 
two and two. Plying their spurs, and galloping 
closer, the gamblers perceive that this equestrian 
party is proceeding in the same direction as them- 
selves—towards the town. But they are soon near 
enough to know that such is not their destina- 
tion. For, despite the enshrouding dust, they 
have no difficulty in identifying those who are 
before them. The horses are the same seen that 
morning, saddled and bridled, in front of Don 
Gregorio’s house. Two of the riders are Carmen 
Montijo and Iiez Alvarez ; the other two—— At 
this point conjecture terminates. De Lara, cer- 
tain, and no longer able to control himself, cries 
out: ‘Carajo! it’s they returning from their i! 


excursion—paired off, as I supposed they would 
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be! Now, Calderon, you have your chance, sooner 
than you expected. And without seeking—a lucky 
omen. There’s your rival, riding by the side of 
your sweetheart, and pouring soft speech into her 
ear! Now’s your time to set things straight— 
insult him to your heart’s content. I feel like 
giving fresh affront to mine.’ 

He draws rein, bringing his horse to a halt. 
Calderon does the same. Scanning the equestrians 
ahead, they see them two and two, the pairs some 
ten or twelve paces apart. Crozier and Carmen 
are in the advance, Cadwallader and Iiez behind. 
De Lara looks not at the latter couple ; his eyes 
are all upon the former, staring with fixed intens- 
ity, full of jealous fire, with a glare such as only 
a tiger might give, as he sees Carmen turn 
towards her escorting cavalier, and bend over, he 
to her, till their heads are close together, and 
their lips seem to meet. 

‘Carrai ! they are kissing !’ exclaims the Creole, 
in a tone of bitter exasperation. He can bear it 
no longer. With a shout, half angry, half an- 
guished, he digs his spur deep, and dashes forward. 

The clattering of hoofs behind first warns Cad- 
wallader, who is nearest to the noise. For, up to 
this time, the lovers, absorbed in sweet converse, 
dream not of danger behind. The young Welsh- 
man, lancing back, sees what it is, at the same 
time hears Lara’s wild cry. Intuitively he 
understands that some outrage is intended—a 
repetition of the morning’s work, with doubtless 
something more. Quickly he draws his dirk, not 
now to be used in sport, for the mere pricking a 
horse, but in earnest, to be buried in the body of a 
man, if need be. This resolve can be read in his 
attitude, in his > in his features. These no 
longer bent in a laugh of reckless boyhood, but 
in the rigid resolute determination of manhood. 
Badly as he sits his horse, it will not do now to 
dash against him. The collision might cost life— 
in all likelihood, that of the aggressor. 

De Lara sweeps him without a word ; 
without even taking notice of him. His affair is 
with one further on. 

But now, Calderon is coming up, clearly with the 
intent to assault, as shewn in his eyes, Suddenly, 
however, their expression changes at sight of the 
bared blade—that diabolical dirk. Despite the 

ull he has just taken from the flask, his courage 
fails him ; and crest-fallen, as a knight compelled 
to lower his plume, he too passes Cadwallader, 
without a word, riding on after De Lara. He over- 
takes the latter, in time to be spectator of a scene 
in its commencement somewhat similar to that 
enacted by himself, but with very different ter- 
mination. 

Crozier, whose ear has also caught the sounds 
from behind, draws bridle, and looks back. He sees 
De Lara making towards him; and, at a glance, 
divines the intent. It is a golpe de caballo, or 
collision of horses—a common mode of assault 
among Spanish Californians, Instead of turning 
aside to avoid it, he of Shropshire determines on a 
different course. He knows he is upon a strong 
horse, and feels confident he can stay there. With 
this confidence he faces towards the advancing 
enemy, and after taking true bearing, spurs straight 
at him. Breast to breast the horses meet, shoulder 
to shoulder the men. Not a word between these 
themselves, both too maddened to speak. Only a 
ery from Carmen Montijo, a shriek from Inez 


Alvarez, heard simultaneously with the shock. 
When it is over, Don Francisco de Lara is seen 
rolling upon the road—his horse kicking and 
floundering in the dust beside him. Regaining 
his feet, the Californian rushes to get hold of a 
"seve whose butt protrudes from his saddle- 
olster. He is too late: Cadwallader has come 
up; and, dropping down out of his saddle, as if 
from a ship’s shrouds, makes himself master of the 
weapon and its companion. Disarmed, his glitter- 
ing attire dust-bedaubed, De Lara stands in the 
middle of the road, irresolute, discomfited, con- 
uered. He can do nothing now, save storm and 
threaten—interlarding his threats with curses— 
‘ Carajos !’ spitefully pronounced. 

The ladies, at Crozier’s request, have ridden on 
ahead, so that their ears are not offended, 

After listening to the ebullition of his impotent 
spleen—Cadwallader all the while loudly laughing 
at it—Crozier, in serious tone, says: ‘Mr De Lara 
—for your card tells me that is your name—take 
a sailor's advice: go quietly to your quarters ; 
stow yourself out of sight ; and stay there till your 
temper cools down. We don’t want you to walk. 
You shall have your horse, though not your 
shooting-irons, These I shall take care of myself, 
and may return them to you when next we meet. 
The same advice to you, sir,’ he adds, addressin 
Calderon, who stands near, equally cowed “al 
crest-fallen, 

After dictating these humiliating conditions— 
which, nolens, volens, the defeated bravos are obliged 
to accept—the young officers remount their horses ; 
and trot off to rejoin the ladies, 

Having overtaken these, they continue their 
homeward ride, with no fear of its being again 
interrupted by a ‘golpe de caballo,’ 


CHAPTER XIV.‘ HASTA CADIZ !’ 


On leaving Captain Lantanas, Don Gregorio 
returns to his house—though not direct. He has 
business to transact in the town, which stays 
him. He has to see Don Tomas Silvestre, the 
shipping-agent, and give directions about insert- 
ing the advertisement for sailors, That is an 
affair that will occupy only a few minutes. But 
he has another with the agent of a more im- 

ortant kind. He is intimately acquainted with 

ilvestre, who is, like himself, a Peninsular Span- 
iard and a Biscayan. Don Gregorio knows he 
can trust him, and does, telling him all he 
has told Lantanas, making further known the 
arrangement he has entered into for Lag 
to Panama, and instructing him to assist the 
Chilian skipper in procuring a crew. The more 
confidential matter relates to the shipment of 
his gold-dust. He trembles to think of the risk 
he runs of losing it. San Francisco is filled with 
ueer characters—men who would stick at nothing. 
Don Tomas knows this without being told. The 
thought haunts the haciendado like a spectre, that 
he will have his treasure taken from him by theft, 
burglary, or bold open robbery. He has good reason 
for so thinking. Among the latest accessions to 
the population of San Francisco all three classes of 
criminals are represented, and in no stinted num- 
bers. There are ticket-of-leave men from Australia, 
jail-birds from the penitentiaries of the States, {| 
scape-the-gallows customers from every quarter of 
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which California has its share. If known to these 
that gold-dust, to the value of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, was lying unguarded in the house 
of Don Gregorio Montijo, it would not be there 
many days or nights. Its owner has done what he 
could to keep it a secret ; but the sale and transfer 
of his land have leaked out, as also the hand- 
some price obtained and paid over to him ; hence 
the natural inference being that the cash must be 
deposited somewhere. And every one well knows 
it must be in gold-dust, since banks have not yet 
been established, and there are not obtainable 
notes enough in San Francisco to cover a tenth 
part of the amount. He has tried to convert it 
thus—as more convenient for carriage and safety 
—but failed. In fine, after confiding his fears 
to Silvestre, and taking counsel from him, he 
decides upon the plan, already in part communi- 
cated to Captain Lantanas—of having the endan- 
gered gold-dust secretly conveyed to the Condor as 
soon as possible. Don Tomas will provide the 
boat, mk « trusty sailor-servant he has attached 
to his establishment, to assist in the removal and 
rowing. They can take it aboard without passing 
through the town, or at all touching at the port. 
The boat can be brought to the beach below Don 
Gregorio’s house, and the gold quietly carried down 
to it. Thence they can transport it direct to the 
ship. Once there, Lantanas will know how to 
dispose of it; and surely it will be safe in his cus- 
tody—at all events, safer there than anywhere 
else in San Francisco. So thinks Don Gregorio, 
the ship-agent agreeing with him. 

Soon everything is settled ; for they spend not 
many minutes in discussing the matter. The 
haciendado knows that by this time his house will 
be empty, excepting the servants : for the ride on 
which Mie girls a was arranged by himself 
to gratify his expected visitors. He thinks appre- 
hensively of the unprotected treasure, and longs to 
be beside it. So, remounting the stout horse that 
brought him to town, he rides hastily home. 

On arrival there he retires to his sleeping apart- 
ment, where he spends the remainder of the day, 
and gives orders not to be called till the party 
of equestrians come back. But although con- 
fining himself to the chamber, he does not go to 
bed, nor otherwise take repose. On the con- 
trary, he is busy throughout the whole afternoon, 
getting ready his treasure for the surreptitious 
transport ; for it is there in the room—has been 
ever since it came into his possession. Almost 
fearing to trust it out of his sight, he sleeps beside 
it. Some of it is in bags, some in boxes ; and he 
now rearranges it in the most convenient form for 
prin to the Condor, and safe stowage in her 
cabin lockers, 

He has not yet completed his task, when he 
hears the trampling of hoofs on the gravelled 
sweep outside. The riding-party has returned ; 
the saguan-bell rings ; the heavy door grates back 
on its hinges; and, soon after, the horses, with 
the riders still on their backs, stand panting in the 


The master of the house sallies forth to receive 
his guests. He sees them hastening to assist 
the ladies in dismounting. But before either 
cavalier can come near them, both leap lightly 
out of their saddles, and, gliding into the 
corridor, fling their arms around Don Gregorio’s 
neck ; daughter and grand-daughter alike styling 


him ‘papa.’ They are effusively affectionate— 
more than usually so—for this night both havea 
favour to ask of him. And he knows, or can guess, 
what it is. He has not been blind to what has been 
passing between them and the young English 
officers. He suspects that vows have been ex- 
changed—a double proposal made—and anticipates 
a demand upon himself to sanction it. In both cases 
he is prepared to do so, For he is not unac- 
quainted with the character and social standing 
of those seeking an alliance with him. He has 
been aboard the British frigate, and from Captain 
Bracebridge obtained information on these points. 
Satisfactory in every sense. Both the young officers 
bear an excellent character. Though differing in 
other respects, they are alike skilled in their pro- 
fession—each ‘every inch a seaman,’ as _ their 
commander worded it. Besides, both are of good 
family ; Cadwallader moderately rich, Crozier in 
oy ong of great wealth ; either of them fit mate 
for the proudest sehora in Spain. His reason for 
supposing that on this day engagements have been 
entered into, is, that the young officers are about 
to take departure from the port. The Crusader is 
under Admiralty orders to sail for the Sandwich 
Islands as soon as a corvette coming thence reaches 
San Francisco. Captain Bracebridge has been 
commissioned by the British government to trans- 
act some diplomatic business with King Kame- 
Kameha. That done, he is to look in at Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, and some other Mexican ports, as also 
Panama, and Callao; then home—afterwards to 
join the Mediterranean squadron. As the Crusader, 
on her way to the Mediterranean, will surely 
call at Cadiz, the vows this day exchanged on 
the shore of the Pacific, can conveniently 
renewed on the other side of the Atlantic. 

At dinner—which is served soon after, and in 
sumptuous style—Don Gregorio makes his guests 
aware of the fact that he has secured passages 
for Panama, and may leave San Francisco as soon as 
they. He confides to them the secret of his having 
chartered the Chilian ship—in short, telling them 
all he has told her skipper—echoing the lament. 
made by the latter about his difficulty in obtaining 
a crew. 

‘Perhaps,’ rejoins Crozier, after hearing this, ‘I 
can help him to at least one good sailor. Do you 
think, Will, he continues, addressing himself to 
the young Welshman, ‘that Harry Blew is still 
: San ee Or has he gone off to the 

ings 

lt he’s still here,’ responds Cadwallader. 
‘He was aboard the Crusader only the day before 
yesterday—having a shake hands with his old 
comrades of the forecastle,’ 

‘Who is the Senor Bloo ?’ asks the haciendado, 

‘A true British tar—if you know what that 
means, Don Sangre belonging to our 
ship, and one of the best sailors on her books. 
He’s off them now, as his time was out; and like 
many another though not better man, has made up 
his mind to go gold-seeking on the Sacramento. 
Still, if he be not gone, I think I might persuade 
him to bear a hand on the craft you speak of. 
It was once Harry’s sinister luck to slip overboard 
in the harbour of Guaymas—dropping almost 
into the jaws of a_ tintorero my 
good-fortune to be able to rescue him out of his 
perilous plight. He’s not the man to be un- 
grateful, and if still in San Francisco, I think you 
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may count upon him for taking service on board 
the Chilian ship. True, he’s only one, but worth 
two—ay, ten. ie not only knows a ship, but on 
a pinch could take a lunar, and make good any 
port in the Pacific.’ 

‘ A most valuable man !’ exclaims Don Gregorio ; 
‘would be worth his weight in gold to Captain 
Lantanas. I’m sure the Chilian skipper would 
at once make him his mate. Do you suppose you 
can find him ?’ 

‘If in San Francisco, yes. We shall search for 
him this very night; and, if found, send him 
either to the Chilian skipper, or to the ship-agent 

ou ’ve spoken of—Silvestre. By the way, what’s 
his address ?” 

‘Here,’ answers Don Gregorio, drawing forth 
a card, and handing it across the table to 
Crozier. ‘That’s the place where Don Tomas 
transacts business, It’s but a poor little shed on 
the shore, near the new pier, lately constructed. 
Indeed, I believe he sleeps there—house-rent being 
at present something fabulous.’ 

‘This will do,’ says Crozier, putting the card 
into his pocket. ‘If Harry Blew can be found, 
he’ll not be far from Silvestre’s office, if not to- 
night, by early daybreak to-morrow morning.’ 


It is not the custom of either Spaniards, or 
Spanish-Americans, to tarry long over the dinner- 
table. The cloth once removed, and the ladies 
gone, a glass or two of Port, Xeres, or Pedro 

imenez, and the gentlemen also retire ; not for 
business, but recreation out of doors, so pleasant 
in southern climes, 

Doiia Carmen with her niece have ascended to 
the azotea, to enjoy the sweet twilight of a Cali- 
fornian summer; whither they are soon followed 
by Crozier and Cadwallader. The master of the 
house has for a time parted with them—under 
the excuse of having affairs to attend to. It is 
to complete the packing of his gold-dust. But, 
while emptying their last glass ther, he has 
been approached by the young officers on that 
subject — in their thoughts, and dearest 
to their hearts; asked if he te agreeable to 
become the father-in-law of one, and the—Cad- 
wallader had difficulty in finding a word for it— 
grandfather-in-law of the other. To both he has 
given the same answer—‘ Yes.’ No wonder that, 
with bright faces and bounding step, they spring 
up to the house-top, there to rejoin the sefioritas, 

Their tale told to the latter—who have been 
awaiting them in anxious expectation—will save 
both a world of confusion ath bhohes No need 
now for them to talk to ‘ papa.’ His consent has 
vee | obtained—they are aware he will keep his 
wo 

Again the four, now formally betrothed, separ- 
ate into twos, taking opposite sides of the 
azotea, They converse about the far future—that 
awaiting them at Cadiz, But the ladies cannot 
overlook or forget some perils more proximate. 
The retrospect of the day throws a shadow over 
the morrow. The encounter with De Lara and 
Calderon cannot end without further action. Not 
likely ; and both aunt and niece recall it, question- 
wn say now affianced lovers—adjuring them to 
refrain from fighting. These reply, making light 
of the matter—declaring confidence in their own 
strength and skill, whatever be the upshot—so 
assuring to their sweethearts that both believe 


them invincible, invulnerable. What woman is 
there who does not think the same of him who 
holds her heart ? 
_ Time passes; the last moments speed silently, 
_ the old, old ecstasy of all-absorbing, tale-telling 
ove. 

Then the inevitable ‘ Adios!’ though sounding 
less harshly by favour of the added phrase, ‘ Hasta 
Cadiz!’ [Till we meet at Cadiz !] 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


We have read with much pleasure a work on 
angling, written somewhat in the gossiping style 
of old Izaac Walton, entitled Waterside Sketches, a 
Book for Wanderers and Anglers (London, Grant & 
Co.) ; the author, W. Senior, being personified as 
Red Spinner. According to this authority, there is 
a material difference between an angler and a fisher- 
man, The angler is endued with the poetry of his 
art, is a lover of nature, and does not fish merely 
for the sake of filling his basket. The distinction, 
we fear, is more fanciful than real. Let us, how- 
ever, give Red Spinner sufficient line to expatiate 
on the subject, for the benefit of the craft. 

‘Do you,’ says he, ‘smile at the high character 
given to so simple an occupation? Then you know 
not how fertile are the sources whence spring the 
angler’s joys. When the north winds blow, and the 
east winds bite, and the yellow floods overflow the 
spongy banks, and the fisher is a prisoner at home, 
he forgets, in overhauling his stock, both his ill- 
luck and the friendly elements, He sits at the 
blurred window with his scissors, waxed thread, 
varnish, feathers, fur, and wool, spread out before 
him ; he tests his lines and casts, oils his winches, 
and resolves himself into a committee of ny 
respecting the joints and tops of his rod, whic. 
he meow | as companions to be communed with, 

raised for merits, and remonstrated with for 
Pulte, Rest satisfied, therefore’—and here he brin 
us back to ‘Our Opening Day’—‘ that friends 
who are now with us, and have brought their 
instruments into the light for the first time since 
autumn, have set about their task in the spirit of 
no common or vulgar ransackers,’ 

Red Spinner is betimes upon the water, yet 
the trout have not bleared his mental vision to 
more elevating thoughts. ‘They can wait for us 
a few minutes, says he. ‘En passant, I would 
advise you never to hurry by this corner with 
your eyes shut, for as the April days multiply 
there will appear in all their vernal glory a host 
of marsh flowers and plants, The village childre 
romping and hallooing in the distance, are boun 
for the -copse, to search out wood anemones, the 
woodruff, the wild hyacinth, lords and ladies, 
strawberry blossoms, primroses, violets, crane-bells, 
and (as they will call them) daffy-downdillies ; 
but our ruddy-faced little friends are too early in 


the season, and will meet with but a portion of . 


the treasures they seek.’ 

Now, let us pause at the weir and watch one of 
our comrades do his will with the phantom 
minnow. If he handles his ype at the Circum- 
locution Office as well as his spinning-rod, he 
ought speedily to reach a distinguished position 
in the Civil Service. But he does not find a fish 
instanter, nor will he succeed until the cast places 
his bait in command of the furthest eddy and 
scour, This in due time he neatly accomplishes, 
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and his reward is a vicious snap, a taut line, and 
a thrilling rod. ‘It is a heavy trout, as ey may 
see by the pull; a lively trout, from the speed 
with which = darts round and across the pool ; 
an artful trout, by his rush for the shallows ; a 
beautiful trout, self-proclaimed in a succession of 
leaps into the air, during which the sun lights upon 
his ruby spots and burnished vesture ; a princely 
trout, as you must admit, for the keeper, who 
knows that the first fish of the season is. always 
an extra coin in his pocket, stands by with 
the weighing-machine, and announces him a few 
ounces short of five pounds. He is a goodly fish ; 
yet personally I hold him in light respect, being 
convinced that nothing would ever induce him to 
rise at a fly. We have been long familiar with 
these lusty trout, with their haunts, their vices, 
their virtues, their dispositions, Sometimes they 
take a clumsy dead gorge bait, sometimes a live 
roach or gudgeon, sometimes minnow or worm, 
but never a fly, artificial or real.’ 

‘Never’ is a strong term, good Red Spinner. 
You take small trout with small flies; did you 
ever try large trout with larger flies? We have, 
and are fully assured that if proportionately sized 
flies were offered to these large trout, the result 
would be far different. This season (1875) a trout 
of full the weight here mentioned-has been taken 
with,a grisle fly in the Thames; and we were 

nt but a few years ago when a celebrated 
salmon-fisher—im with the conviction that 
some leviathan trout inhabited the weir-pool 
at Shepperton, which could not be induced to take 
the several tempting baits above enumerated— 
hooked and held in captivity three trout quite 
long — to declare the weight of each to 
exceed twelve ape but lost them by a series of 
accidents which rarely occur but to the salmon- 
fisher. We have the more excuse for thus putting 
in our say, as Red Spinner, in the very next 
ph, upholds his own inspiration against all 
comers, although he does not pronounce it with 
Pat same claim to experience that we have ventured 
to do. 

‘We are now, let me whisper, making our way 
to a tributary streamlet, upon whose rippling sur- 
face the flies dangling over my shoulder will 
receive their first baptism. The brotherhood have 
various tastes, and agree to differ with perfect good- 
humour. Our friends are not unfriendly to me 
ay, but they pity my weakness for fly- 

ing. I dote on our victorious young comrade 
of the weir, but nothing could induce me to toil 
throughout the livelong day spinning for a brace 
of trout, if the chance remained for me of a dozen 
troutlets fairly killed with the artificial fly.’ 

Though artificial flies are used of every size and 
colour, and rejoice in names such as Green Drake, 
Coch-y-bondu, Candlestick-maker, Dusty Miller 
Chimney-sweep, Sir Francis Sykes, Parson, and 
Policeman, there are anglers who require none of 
these special baits to secure the best of fish, 
but who pin their faith toa book of judiciously 
assorted flies. Those two lurching vagabonds 
lounging upon the hand-rail of the rustic bridge 
that spans the ford, would laugh to scorn, did they 
dare, at your ‘admirals’ with cockatoo tails, and 
‘nobblers’ with full dubbing, for they have an art 
which s th show, unless it is the show of the 
brace of fine trout you have marked as your own 
over-night, and are bought, before you rise, for a 


gallon of ale by your landlord, for your breakfast 
in the morning ! 

Still, we have been, perhaps, a little too hasty in 
concluding that small flies are the especial or 
exclusive favourites of Red Spinner. He tells us: 
‘ As it is a small stream, of course, on that strange 
law of contraries which guides the angler in these 
matters, full-sized flies must be employed ’—such as 
the March brown, blue dun, &c. ‘ You cannot detect 
the ghost of a rise anywhere, and cast after cast 
ends in monotonous disappointment.’ He confesses 
he is not orthodox, but notin the matter we would 
hold him to. If large flies obtain to the limit of 
such as the March brown, why not pass the 
threshold, and try the diet of the grilse, or the 
higher cuisine of the salmon? But Red Spinner 
answers us by his perseverance, and loops on a fly 
in April that is considered as useless until May 
—the red spinner. But we must let him tell his 
own story in his own simple and sportsmanlike 
fashion—how he broke down rooted prejudice. 

‘One method is left untried. I plump down 
upon my bended knees, well away from the brink, 
winch up the line to a few yards, and cast close 
under the opposite bank, upon it if possible, and 
rather below than above.... The flies sink 
somewhat, are borne with the stream, and I am 
keeping my eye closely upon the red spinner, 
which the wind dances upon the surface, and which 
it is my intention to work slowly, dibbing fashion, 
across to the hither bank. In a few minutes I 
feel a trout, and I want no information as to his 
quality ; he has shot athwart stream with a deep, 
strong pull, and bent my light rod like a whip. 
He was lying almost close to the bank on my side 
of the water, and never broke the surface in seizing 
the fly ; he waited until the red spinner dipped, 
and - aa in a business-like way closed upon re 
once for all;’ and once too often. There is much 
that is practical in the above, especially the golden 
rule of keeping out of sight of your fish, and we re- 
commend it to the tyro; but it all tends to prove 
what we have advanced, and we leave that part of 
the subject to those who will take our suggestions to 
heart. 

‘The Mayfly’ is a charming aan redolent— 
yes, Mr Red Spinner, redolent in the poetic senti- 
ment. Not satisfied with your own enticing ca- 
dences, you must sing in concert with Tennyson, and 
tell us that ‘the brook which you have in your 
mind’s eye has its forget-me-nots, and the cresses 
and the shallows/and all the melody which tinkles 
in the Poet-laureate’s exquisite song.’ Then pinning 
us in a corner of a first-class e, you warble 
forth : ‘How fresh the country looks in its May 

ent of many colours; how majestically the 
sun rolls behind the great hills, towards which I 
am rattling in the ravenous express! As if the 
landscape is not already gay enough with its 
foliage and flowers, the sun clasps it in a partin 
embrace, and at the touch it becomes radiant, an 
rosy, and soft.’ Why, Charles Mackay, when he 
replied in verse to ‘There is no poetry in railways,’ 
scarcely did it better. 

Further on in his May-flying rambles, our 
enthusiast finds the sun beating fiercely upon 
him on his way to Brawl Mill. ‘The road,’ he 
tells us, ‘lies over a stiff hill country, and the 
valley of the Brawl is far beneath us, a lovely 
panorama of English scenery. The stream me- 
anders through its course, a mere thread of silver 
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from this distance. Two gentlemen, with a keeper 
in the rear, are whipping away, now and then 
resting to mop the perspiration from their fore- 
heads, and appearing to us from our elevation no 
bigger than the Shem, Ham, and Japhet of a 
Lowther Arcade Noah’s Ark. The driver knows 
them to be both peers of the realm ; one of them 
owns the estate, and is a man of note in the racing 
wo he fi f the Mayfl 

‘Every year at the first appearance of the y 
his lordship is telegraphed apart he am of 
and the earliest train brings him and a companion 
or two to the nearest station. They take quarters 
at a roadside inn (where we halt to water our reek- 
ing horse), and remain there until the fly has gone, 
enjoying the sandy floor, the flitches.of bacon on 
the rafters, the bunches of lavender in the drawers, 
and the fragrant snow-white bed linen. The only 
member of the party who seems put out by a 
temporary residence at this rural hostelry is the 
earl’s valet de chambre: Monsieur Adolphe has, I 
regret to state, taught the rustics the use of the 
word sacré, and saturates himself with eau de 
Cologne night and day, that he may not be pol- 
luted by the hinds and dairymaids about him. 

‘Brawl Mill might be a bodily transfer from 
Switzerland, nestling there as it does in the silent 
hollow, with a slope of dark pines rising straight 
from its little garden on the hillside, with its drowsy 
old water-wheel, with its farmyard poultry and 
pigeons, with its wide porch smothered in roses, 
with its wooden loft steps, gray granary, and 
primitive outhouses, It is shut out from the tur- 
moil of the world ; not another human habitation 
is visible from the higher a. It possesses two 
gardens—the first gained by ascending a flight of 
ashen steps above the mill; the second reached by 
similar means to where, below the house, the 
stream, after being released from the mill, tumbles 
over a fall, 

‘Farther down, the Brawl deserves the name I 
have bestowed upon it: it ripples and complains, it 
frets and hurries away to find its level in a water- 
mead beyond. Above the mill the stream is wide 
and placid, as if conscious of its usefulness in feed- 
ing the hatches communicating with the mill, and 
desirous of sticking to its post of duty to the last. 
A bank of impenetrable weed, filling half of the 
river-bed, affords hiding-place for the trout, albeit 
it compels you to bring all your strength and 
ability into play to send your fly freely and gently 
across the stream ; and a morass of rushes adds 
to the difficulty. The water is too clear, the sun 
is too bright ; the fishable spaces do not give sign 
of a fin, and the flies alight and float down un- 
noticed, A stranger would not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the river untenanted as an empty house. 

‘Ladies greet us here. I never yet knew the 
angler who regretted their society e the river- 
side, and there is one sauntering up the lane who 
has herself graduated with credit in bank-fishing. 
They have been rambling, and the children glee- 
fully display the flowers they have gathered. 
Little Rosebud asks me to accompany her a field 
or two down the stream to pluck the forget-me- 
nots her small arm cannot reach. These sunburnt 
folks are spending their holiday at the old mill- 
house, and have much to tell me of bird, and 
beast, and fish, 

‘Little Rosebud, let me inform you, has often 


She can distinguish a roach from a dace, and 
a trout from a pike, should the pike happen to 
be large enough, and she will trot along proud 
as a queen if allowed to carry the landing-net. 
So, yielding to the fair-haired tempter, I lay aside 
my rod, and stroll lazily along on the banks 
of the Brawl, inwardly making observations to 

ide me in the evening’s fishing. Little Rose- 

d, it seems, has seen a kingfisher, and last night 
she heard an owl hooting in the pine-wood. A 
poate trunk invites us to spend an idle half- 

our in a sweet natural bower, from which we 
can command a capital view of one of the best 
bends of the stream. It is the 29th of May, 
and it is only meet and fit that the shadows 
overhead should come from the branches of the 
tender-leaved oak. Little Rosebud, flushed in the 
hedgerow out of the heat, sits crowned with 
flowers, clapping her hands at the large sportive 
Mayflies on the water. She thus receives her first 
lesson in entomology, and hears the story of the 
nautilus, which the insects are imitating. They 
fall on the water light as snow-flakes, spread out 
their wings like sails, and run free before the 
wind or gracefully tack, as it may please them. 
Little Rosebud claps her hands at the furious lea 
of the trout, and shouts with very joy when the 
fly, after skimming daintily along the surface, and 
dallying with doom, takes wing once more, and 
escapes scot-free. 

‘But let us pass on, We will dwell no longer on 
this remembrance of a happy day ; but should I 
live to the extremest span of human years, when- 
ever the Mayfly appears in its season, the picture 
of little Rosebud in the shade, following the airy 
flights of the heedless insects, now up, now down, 
with her dancing eyes, will be ever before me, 
for little Rosebud, alas, alas, needs no more to sit 
in the hedgerow out of the heat, 

‘The evening fishing repays me for the idle 
hour, and, to be honest, I meet with far more good 
fortune than I deserve. Above the mill, by the 
hatches, the placid current, when the day declines, 
is troubled with the movements of many trout, 
They appear to make no distinction between the 
insects that touch it. Drake or moth shares the 
same fate. My artificial Mayfly is quite as good 
as the plumpest reality. The ladies hover round, 
observing that fly-fishing is a most 
pastime, and that a trout is entitled to special 
consideration as one of the upper ten of the finny 
tribes. I strike an attitude, and resolve to treat 
my audience to something artistic. I dry the fly : 
one, two, three, and then for a cast that shall win 
a compliment and a fish, The great wings float 
trembling down to the verge of an eddy, and lo! 
a plunge and—— lack, the cast rebounds with 
no fly at its extremity. I have by sheer stupidity 
lost both my compliment and my fish ; it is the 
usual result of trying for too much, and the pinch 
of the mishap is that it has reduced my stock of 
Mayflies to a solitary specimen, with yet another 
hour of daylight. 

‘That unfortunate trout will be telegraphing 
danger to all his relatives and acquaintances, 
unless he has darted into a quiet corner to per- 
severe if haply he may rub the hook out of his 


jaws ; in which operation I wish him speedy 
success, 

‘It is better after this blunder to shift quarters 
for a few minutes, and take care that the fault 


team been my companion at the waterside. 
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does not recur. But how true it is that mis- 
fortunes do not come singly! Not five minutes 
elapse before a wild attempt at an impossible 
cast deprives me of my last Mayfly. I have left 
it driven hard into the overhanging bough of an 
alder that any tyro should have avoided. With 
varying success I now move up stream, picking 
out a trout here and a troutlet there with an 
orange palmer and a handsome blue dun. The 
still summer night steals on apace, and the half- 
hour remaining must be devoted to the broader 
~ where the ladies witnessed my discomfiture. 
n point of numbers that half-hour turns out to 
be the most remunerative of the whole day ; the 
trout rise freely at a tiny white moth, and are 
partial to a small coachman ; twice I have a brace 
of young fish on the line at once. 

‘The lower part of the stream I am compelled 
to spare, and even then it is dark before 1 have 
arranged my spoil on a broad kitchen platter, 
artistically disposing the finest fish to catch the 
eye of the ladies chatting in the homely parlour 
of Brawl Mill. Supper being eaten, 1 plod up 
the creaking stairs, gps | that to tire the 
arms, stiffen the back, punish the right hand, 
develop the power of the lower limbs, and sharpen 
your appetite, you could pitch upon nothing 
better than a long day by the waterside in the 
Mayfly season.’ 

‘The Thames’—a theme inexhaustible—has 
quite a new glow thrown upon it by Red Spinner ; 
and even those who know every nook and corner 
of ‘the glorious river,’ will find, that if they have 
little to nm in respect to localities, they are pre- 
sented with aspects both picturesque and poetical, 
which may not have struck them before. The 
bottom fisher will likewise glean some hints which 
are new and valuable. 

We now get knee-deep into the meads, on, on 
across moors, to the Devonshire streams—playful 
cabinet pictures every one of them—similar in style 
to the eens one we have glanced at above—the 
discourse upon which makes us glance from our 
desk to the mantel over which our rods are arranged 
in spruce order, and in the centre of which hangs 
our cap festooned with flies. Such reading is indeed 
tantalising; but we are not denied the mental treat 
of hooking on our arm to Red Spinner, and jogging 
along with him over moss, heath, and boulder, down 
or up the Exe, the Teign, the Otter, the Sid, the 
Axe, and other Devon streams, all of which—their 
trout, and the delicate handling of the tackle it 
requires to make them your own—he dilates upon 
with the unctuousness of a keen observer and true 
piscator, pointing out the prosaically useful ; as 
where to get a bed, buy the best and most appro- 
priate tackle, and to whom to apply firstly—ever 
remember that, brother—for permission to fish the 
more exclusive waters, 

Then the scene is changed, and our spirit— 
although still at the desk, and the disposition of 
the right hand to flourish the pen in a parabolic 
fly-line career almost unconquerable—is wafted 
to ‘The Midlands.’ The ‘slow winding Ouse, that 
as with molten glass inlays the vale,’ passes pano- 
ramically before us, and we again, in fancy, as 
we have before done in reality, follow its banks, 
with ‘groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote,’ 
from its rise to its fresh-water wedding with the 
salt. The Trent likewise claims ample, yet not 
too great a share of space, in a book which is 


apparently prattling without being discursive—the 
especial characteristic of the best of modern angling 
literature. 

Waterside Sketches is altogether an excellent 
specimen of blending the practical with the pleas- 
urable, and its vivid and graphic sketches cannot 
fail to make it popular; for the author who 
delights us by his enthusiasm and manner of style 
will always be preferred to one whose object is 
only to instruct. It is not that the reader will get 
therein any deep insight into the mysteries of water- 
craft, but he will feel himself at once at home and 
welcome to an a garniture of experience, 
handled with the decision and clearness of a 
master, without any crotchety detail or assumed 
superiority, 
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Tue fifth Annual Report of Mr Fremantle, the 
Deputy Master of the Mint, which has just been 
issued, is rendered unusually interesting by the 
historical details which it supplies respecting the 
Records of the Mint, and the rise and progress of 
the medallic art, The Records have been carefully 
examined by a delegate of the Public Record 
Office, with a view to the ultimate removal to that 
department of those which may be deemed worthy 
of preservation. By a perusal of these books and 
papers, a number of interesting facts are learned 
respecting the gold and silver money of past times, 
“a of the dies by which the pieces were struck. 
Among the more curious entries, is one specifying 
the ‘Dies for the healing piece with the Angel,’ 
and ‘Dies for the healing piece with the Shipp ;’ 
the pieces here referred to being those wherewith 
the sovereign ‘touched for the King’s evil ;’ the 
practice of doing so having lasted till Queen Anne’s 


rei 

fi large portion of the Mint Records relate to the 
great coinage which took place between the years 
1695 and 1700; and in an Appendix to the Report 
to which we are alluding, we find a few remarks 
about the country Mints, which were specially 
organised for that coinage. The new money 
required, we are told, being far in excess of what 
the Mint at the Tower was capable of coining with 
convenience to the public, Mints were established 
at Bristol, Chester, Exeter, Norwich, and York, 
each of which was apparently founded on the 
same model as that at the Tower, and had the 
same kind of officers and accounts, It was con- 
templated also to establish a similar Mint at Here- 
ford; but if it ever was set up, no accounts are 
found of it. Old money and plate were received 
at a certain rate, and coin delivered out at the 
above five Mints in the same manner as in town; 
the Mint at the Tower, however, exercised a con- 
trolling power over the smaller establishments. 

Mr Fremantle complains this year, even more 
emphatically than usual, of the machinery with 
which our Mint is expected to perform the highly 
important work intrusted to it, and he says that it 
is ‘ more obsolete and more inefficient than that of 
any Mint in Europe, not excepting that at Con- 
stantinople.’ This seems somewhat strange; but 
evidently difficulties connected with the operations 
of the Mint are not confined to our own times, 
From a volume of correspondence relating to the 
period of which we are speaking, it appears that 
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the manner in which the business of the Chester 
Mint was conducted caused considerable anxiety 
to the principal officers in London. On the 2lst 
June 1697, we learn, a letter was written by Mr 
(afterwards Sir Isaac) Newton, then Warden of the 
Mint, to his deputy at Chester, calling attention 
to information which had reached him ‘importing 
a strong Suspicion of some fowle Play, either 
among the Tellers or in the Melting House, or 
both, whereby the Money comes out worse than 
heretofore.’ These suspected malpractices were 
followed by long disputes between the Chester 
officials, which shew the petty anxieties to which 
Newton was subjected. ‘This interesting volume 
concludes with an inventory of all the machinery 
required for a Mint at that period, and an account 
of the shipment to London of the plant of the 
Chester Mint in July 1698, when the work for 
which it was erected had been brought to a ter- 
mination. 

Another book, Mr Fremantle tells us, contains 
the accounts of the re-coinage of a large quantity 
of old ‘hammered’ gold coin of the reigns of 
James I, Charles I, and Charles II., which had 
up to 1733 been current under the name of ‘ broad 
pieces. These coins were received under pro- 
clamation at the Mint at the very high rate of 
L.4, 1s. oad ounce, and the rudely fashioned 
‘hammered’ money was thus finally withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Of all the original Records remaining in the 
Mint, probably the most valuable is A Booke of 
Entries of all the Assaies and Verdicts of ye Pixe 
taken before Right Honile ye Lords of His Matie's 
Privy Councill and others ab initio Regni Regis 
Jacobi Im? & deinceps. The first entry in this 
book is on June 7, 1603, and on May 9 there 
appears one of ‘The Assaies of ye Pix moneys 
taken in the Starr Chamber eles the King’s 
most Excellt Matie [James I.], Henry, Prince of 
Wales, &c.’ Later on there is a record of a pro- 
clamation, dated November 9, 1657, and addressed 
by ‘Oliver P.’ to ‘Our Rt trusty and Rt well 
beloved Nathaniel Fiennes and John Lisle, Lords 
Commissioners of our Great Seal of England,’ 

iving directions that a trial of the pyx should be 

eld in that year. The trial plates, prepared 
under the Commonwealth, were not recognised 
after the Restoration, but 7 are still preserved 
in the Mint almost intact. The last entry in this 
book refers to a trial of the pyx held on the 23d 
July 1760, a few months before the accession of 
George IIL. 

Besides its ordinary functions in rd to the 
coin of the realm, the Mint has to produce all the 
medals required for the army and navy, and, in 
addition, since April 1, 1874, a new and very 
important duty has devolved upon the depart- 
ment—namely, the manufacture of all the bars 
and > the same. This fact affords the 
Deputy ter an opportunity for giving an in- 
teresting sketch of ‘the phases through which the 
medallic art has passed, in this and other countries, 
since the middle ages.’ With this view, he pre- 
sents his readers with ‘autotypes of a few typical 
medals illustrative of this branch of art at different 
periods; and in order that the more ancient 
examples may not be altogether unrepresented,’ 
he includes in the series ‘a Syracusan coin repre- 
senting Philistis, wife of Hieron the Second.’ Most 
of the specimens given were photographed from 


medals in the Coin and Medal Department of the 
British Museum. 

According to Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals 
(London, 1789), no medals appear in any country 
of Europe before the fifteenth century, with the 
solitary exception of the gold medals of David IL, 
issued in Scotland between 1330 and 1370; in 
1439, however, mention is made of a gold medal 
of the Council of Florence, and the art is known 
to have flourished continuously in Italy after that 
date, The medals of this period were modelled in 


wax, and cast in fine sand, and, in some cases,. 


they were finished with the graving tool. The 
art flourished in Germany as well as in Italy, and 
the name of Albrecht Diirer is well known in 
connection with it. What are called the pers! 
medals, commencing in the pontificate of Paul I. 
(1464), are considered the most beautiful series ; 
many of them were designed by Raffaele, Giulio 
Romano, Francia, Cellini, and other famous artists. 
Mr Fremantle gives two examples of those by 
Francia and Cellini, which, he says, are as fine 
specimens of the art at that time as could be 
given, After the end of the fifteenth century, 
medals were struck instead of cast, and greater 
finish of workmanship was thereby attained. 
France came next in the matter of medals, but it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV. that man 

works of good design and execution were produce 

On the authority of the Medallic History of Eng- 
land (London, 1790), Mr Fremantle states that the 
oldest known English medal bears date 1480, and 
was the work of an Italian artist, but even in the 
time of Henry VIII. medals were still uncommon 
here. Several examples, however, are extant of 
medals struck in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
one of the best of them is that by Trezzo, of the 
queen herself. A very fine medal, which is unfor- 
tunately not extant, was struck in Elizabeth’s 
reign to commemorate the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada ; it bore the device of a fleet scattered by 
the winds, and the legend, ‘ Afflavit Deus et dis- 
sipati sunt.’ Medals became numerous in the 
reign of Charles I.; and during that period, and 
afterwards under the Commonwealth, the works of 
Thomas Simon, the greatest of English medallists, 
form an important era in the history of English 
medals. A fine omnes of his work represents 
the head of Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton. After these, continues Mr Fremantle, no 
remarkable medals occur till the reign of Queen 
Anne, in which a series — commemorating 
the victories of Marlborough. In the succeedin 

reigns the style gradually tended towards a reviv. 

of Deum types, and this style has survived, with 
few exceptions, until within a comparatively recent 
period. As an instance, he mentions the Crimean 
war medal, the reverse of which events Victory 
crowning a warrior equipped in Roman armour. 
Among the exceptions may be noticed the small 
head of Queen Caroline, most beautifully modelled 
by Pistrucci, chief medallist of the Mint from 1827 
to 1851. Mr William Wyon, R.A., late engraver 
of the Mint, as is well known, produced many 
medals, some being of great merit. The medal 
awarded for ‘distinguished conduct in the field,’ 
‘long service and good conduct, &c., which Pis- 
trucci designed, well represents the degraded style 


of art which for a time prevailed, and which was 
followed, as in the case of the New Zealand and 
Abyssinian war medals, by designs of decorative 
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and geometrical ornament. In the ‘Best Shot’ 
(given annually to the army since 1870) and 
Ashantee medals, a successful attempt has been 
made to give — examples of contemporaneous 
English art, and with this view the designs for the 
reverse of both medals were intrusted to Mr E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A., the dies being engraved by Mr 
Leonard Wyon, engraver of the Mint. In his 
Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, 
Addison observes: ‘We ought to look on medals 
as so Many monuments consigned over to eternity, 
that may possibly last when all other memorials of 
the same age are worn out or lost ;’ and he pleads 
that medals shall represent, as accurately as may 
be, the dress and customs of the time of their issue. 
Evelyn contends also, in his Discourse of Medals, 
for accuracy in portraiture and types of race, as of 
great importance from an ethnological point of 
view, a 8 urges that medals should be truthful 
in these respects. ‘In the design for the “Best 
Shot” medal,’ remarks Mr Fremantle, in conclud- 
ing his remarks on this subject, ‘it was impossible, 
owing to differences of uniform, to adopt a dress 
common to the whole army, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to treat the subject allegorically ; but 
in the case of the Ashantee medal, care has been 
taken, as will be seen, to represent the actual con- 
ditions under which the war was conducted, and 
the garb of the combatants on each side’ On the 
latter score, at anyrate, the costume of the Ashantee 
warriors prot no difficulty whatever! This 
medal—of which some ten thousand are issued 
to the troops engaged in the war—is unusually 
elaborate in its design; the reverse represents 
one of the forest or jungle fights, so common in 
the semenien, and is beautifully pxecuted ; while 
on the obverse side is an effigy of Her Majesty, the 
work of Mr Leonard Wyon, who also engraved the 
dies for the medal. 


THE FAIRY FOLK. 


Aw old proverb warns us against the man who dis- 
likes cats, music, or the voice of a child. I know 
not what obscure Solomon discovered this truth, 
but deep as was his wisdom, he forgot to complete 
his maxim, or surely he would have added to the 
list the man who dislikes fairy tales. 

Gentle reader, do you know such a being? If 
you do, pray don’t introduce him to me, for we 
would be sure to fight. I could not bear a man 
who shewed himself so utterly devoid of all natural 
feeling, of all perception of poetic and moral beauty, 
as to dislike—nay, as not to love—those beautiful 
legends, hallowed as they are by antiquity, and 
bringing with them a thousand associations to 
endear them to every heart. 

So old are most of these stories, that they seem 
to have been part of the love of the world before 
man spoke with divers tongues, and was scattered 
over the face of the earth, Else how does it happen 
that the Russ in his wintry dwelling, or the Irish 
peasant by his fire of turf, tells to those around 
the same tale as that with which the Japanese 
mother quiets her unruly child, local colour alone 
being altered? The wonderful similarity of fairy 
tales all over the world is known to all who have 
studied the subject even very slightly, and cannot 


possibly be explained on the ground of mere coin- 
cidence. The only possible solution of the ques- 
tion is that which I have mentioned above— 
namely, that these stories originated in a primitive 
state of society, and that, as man spread over the 
earth, so did they, growing with the growth of 
society ; that being handed down from mouth to 
mouth, they underwent constant changes of form ; 
and that in this manner the essence of the story 
remained unchanged, while the local colour ever 
varied with the circumstances surrounding the 
narrator. 

The origin of the word ‘fairy’ is disputed. I 
have heard a very learned Persian—a university 
professor—state that the word is the same as the 


Persian Peri or Périe, meaning ‘winged one.’ The 


words are perhaps connected ; but it seems much 


more probable that the word fairy is Saxon in its. 


origin, and that it is connected with the word fair. 
If this be so, the y is probably diminutive (as in 
deary, baby), and the word will signify ‘pretty 
little thing. I have never seen a fairy, and I 
don’t think it probable that you have either, but 
still I am sure they are pretty little things. On 
the point as to whether they are winged, as the 
other derivation would imply, I know nothing, 
and the records which form the subject of this 
paper do not give certain information on the 
point. 

No one who has merely read fairy tales as a 
child, and neglected them as ‘rubbish’ when grown 
to riper years, is likely to have considered their 
origin, If asked, he would probably reply: ‘Ah 
—I suppose, ah—somebody wrote them,’ and rest 
contented with such an answer. But, in this case, 
poor Topsy’s unphilosophical surmise, ‘’Xpect I 
growed, would be much nearer the truth. Fairy 
tales did grow, and, as no crop ever grew except 
from seed, the next question is, What did they grow 
from? In other words, why did these strange and 
beautiful tales of unreal beings, of lovely sylphs 
and wicked gnomes, spring up in the minds of 
men, and retain their hold through centuries—nay, 
through thousands of years—of mingled joy and 
sorrow, misery and triumph, savagery and civil- 
isation ? 

The answer to this lies in the fact, that in the 
mind of man is implanted the faculty of imagina- 
tion, and that the effect of this faculty is to make 
him, whenever he clearly perceives an effect whose 
cause is unknown, supply the cause himself. 
Hence, when he sees the storm-blast raging through 
a forest, tearing up the trees in its mad career, 
he par to himself a furious demon as sendin 
and guiding the baleful wind; while the placid 
breezes, that fan cheeks heated by the sultry sun, 
are ruled by gentler spirits who love mankind. 
The oaks that spread their green branches to the 
sun, and the stream that dances to the sea, the 
tossing waves of ocean, and the boiling crater of 
the volcano, all live for him ; and here is the first 
‘+ tale (f fairy tal 

that t) e (for a fai e it 
is), the find eac and 
object invested with a distinct personality ; not 
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merely the habitation or charge of a god, but a god 
itself. Achilles fought with ‘the eddying Xanthus, 
the river whom immortal Zeus begot,’ and we find 
the waves, &, alluded to as portions of the per- 
sonality of the god. In fact, in the first stage of 
fairy tale literature, all nature was regarded as 
itself animated, although under the control of the 
higher gods. But even these are by some con- 
sidered mere impersonations of the sun, the air, 
and the other greater natural objects. 

It here becomes necessary to digress, in order to 
remark, that in this early stage the fairy beliefs 
were identical with the religion of the country to 


which vn neon In later stages, this connec- | by 
e 


tion grew less and less, until we find, that at first, 
men of education began to look upon these stories 
as mere fictions, and either to seek higher for their 
religion, or to become avowedly without any reli- 
ious belief. Such was the case at Rome in 
orace’s time. At last these ideas spread to the 
vulgar, and then what had always been fairy tales 
in reality became fairy tales in name also. But I 
must return to the point from which I digressed. 

In the second stage we find the personality 
separated from the natural object, and given to a 
being who either inhabits or is m some other wa: 
connected with the mountain, river, or tree, whic 
was, in the former stage, regarded as itself pos- 
sessed of life. This change may be philosophi- 
cally accounted for by the growing perception of 
the impotence of matter, and the consequent ten- 
dency to refer whatever life it seemed to have to 
some external, and, in the strict sense of the word, 
supernatural being. To this class belong the 
nymphs—such as the Hamadryad or bay pe 
—of classic mythology, dwelling as they did 
with and for the object to which they were 
attached, feeling the injuries inflicted on it, and 
dying with it. The belief in the existence of local 
spirits, and of 5 confined to particular ele- 
ments—as the German division of elves into 
sylphs, undinés, gnomes, and salamanders—forms 
a sort of transition between the second and the 
third stage. 

In the third stage, to which most of our fairy tales 
belong, the spirits have got agp from the 
associations and bounds of locality, and merely 
differ from men in degree as to moral character. 
Thus a good fairy is simply endued with all the 
qualities of a good human being, to the total exclu- 
sion of evil, while a bad fairy bears a great resem- 
blance to a very wicked man. They, of course, 
in power, but they may be 
generally described as well conversant with the 
om of morality, but quite regardless of the laws 

0 vity. 

y this time, the belief in these supernatural 
beings as objects of worship had for the most part 
disappeared, and what had. been regarded as gods 
came to be exactly what we understand by the 
word ‘fairies.’ But, although no longer wor- 
shipped, they were still propitiated in various 
ways. Strange as it may seem, when considered 
in connection with the usual modes of propitiation 
with which fanatics approach their ‘fetiches,’ the 
most effectual mode of securing the good-will of 
the fairies has always been W personal neatness 
and tidiness in dwellings. fact, it may be 
remarked, that although the religions of many 
countries are immoral ,in their tendencies, yet, as 
soon as these religions grow into the form of fairy 


tales proper, they always convey good moral lessons, 
teaching in a plain and unambiguous manner 
the duty of succouring those in distress, of fidelity 
towards friends, of magnanimity towards enemies, 
and many other virtues more universally respected 
than practised. Thus, in the folk-lore of all coun- 
tries, we are iliar with the old crone who is 
assisted by the hero of the tale, and who turns out 
a fairy, and assists him at the very moment when 
he is most in need of aid. In one form of the story 
the fairy rewards her benefactress with the gift of 
dropping flowers and precious stones from her lips 
whenever she speaks; and punishes her oppressor 
causing her mouth to drop toads and vipers 
whenever she attempts to speak. Perhaps the 
reptiles were not a bit more loathsome than the 
language which would have been used by a lady 
whose character approached that of this damsel ; 
and however doubtful we may feel as to the first- 
named gift being a blessing (especially at meal- 
times), I think that the story Ae: in a beautiful 
way that gentle words are sweeter than roses, and 
kind speeches more precious than rubies. 

While considering the moral lessons taught by 
fairy tales, it is worth mentioning that uncon- 
scious virtue is deemed worthy of reward, but 
that a deed good in itself, performed with a bad 
intention, is considered as in its nature evil. Both 
of these are moral points of the greatest delicacy, 
and of the highest importance. The first (taught 
in many fairy tales) is one of the chief lessons 
inculcated in our Saviour’s parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; while the second, when once pro- 
perly put, will naturally commend itself to our 
moral sense. It is very well taught in the story 
of Toads and Rubys, mentioned above. This story 
is very old, and common to the folk-lore of many 
nations. The reader will doubtless remember that: 
when the bad sister saw the manner in which the 
good sister was rewarded, she set out, determined 
to assist all old women who came in her way ; 
that, however, the fairy did not come as she 
expected, but in the guise of a beautiful lady, and 
that all the bad sister’s hopes of gain were con- 
sequently frustrated. Now, it may appear at first 
sight that this is not a good moral lesson, and that 
the girl should have been encouraged in her 
intention of shewing kindness to the poor old 
woman whom she had abused on the former day. 
But the teaching of the story is ey, as will be 
at once seen when we consider that the girl now 
knew that the old woman was a fairy, and wished, 
not to atone for her harshness to a beggar, but to 
obtain the reward of benefiting a supernatural 
being ; that she was _— not by benevolence, 
but by jealousy of her sister. Moreover, if she 
were at all altered for the better, she would not 
have refused to the lady the courtesy she was pre- 
pared to give to the beggar, and the punishment 
she suffered proves the perfection with which the 
design of the story is carried out. The moral is 
not, ‘Be kind to poor women—fairies have some- 
times appeared in that form;’ but, ‘Be kind to 
all; benefit all you can, be: they rich or poor; 
and you shall have your reward,’ 

This fairy tale is not the only one that con-. 
veys lessons of sound morality. But it. would 
take not one short paper, but several volumes, to 
analyse and examine the morality of one half of 
the fairy tales at present in existence, I will, how- 
ever, venture to state that such an examination will 
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well repay the trouble, and that the morality of 
almost all will be found as perfect as that of Toads 
and Rubies. 

In the third stage of which I have spoken, the 
development of the fairy tale proper was complete. 
Most of those which we have now, have of course 
received a more modern dress, and have, besides, 
been subjected to such influences as locality, the 
influence of prevailing thought, &c.; but the 
changes which have so arisen have chiefly affected 
the form, leaving the matter almost, or entirely, 
untouched. 

It may be supposed that the spread of Chris- 
tianity produced many changes in fairy literature ; 
but, strange to say, remarkably few fairy tales 
have suffered any alteration under the influence 
of Christian teaching. A few, indeed, can be 
named which have taken a Christian form, but 
they might almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Moreover, they do not mix the two 
forms, but take one entirely Christian; and in 
some of them, we have both forms in distinct 
existence. It would seem as if, at the beginning 
ef the Christian era, these stories were already 
fixed in the minds of the people, and that, although 
smaller influences might affect them in minor 
details, their general character was too well 
marked to suffer any alteration. Such stories 
there are indeed afloat, as that which makes the 
fairies certain of the fallen angels whose sin was not 
considered so deep as that of those who are now 
the devils, and which represents them as placed 
on the earth to await a judgment of which they 
know not the result. But , run parallel to, 
rather than along with, the general course of the 
fairy legends, and seem to be attempts of the 
missionaries to awaken distrust where they could 
not shake belief; and most of the other accounts 
given of the — of the wee folk are from 
their very nature shewn to be of much greater anti- 
quity than this, comparatively speaking, modern 
invention, The well-known presumed antipathy 
felt by fairies to the mention of the name of the 
Almighty may be explained (without supposing 
any guilt on the part of the yy eK a )ina 
subjective manner. The belief in fairies being, 
as I said above, a part of an old religion, what can 
be more natural than that men should avoid speak- 
ing of the new religion when they believed them- 
eaves in the presence of the representatives of the 
old one? A mere intuitive sense of anachronism 
would prevent the connection of the two names, 
and then (since it by no means follows that a man 
who has this sense will be able to explain it) the 
fear of the anger of the fairies would be brought 
in as an explanation. 

In conclusion, I would wish to observe that, as 
the growth of mankind resembles the growth of 
the individual with regard to most matters, this is 
also the case with ct to fairy tales. In the 

iod of the childhood of the world, men believed 
ly in these strange and charming stories ; 
then came a period in which men of education 
- di them, and found nothing in them, 
even as the youth finds nothing in the tales which 
delighted his childhood; and now, as the man 
begins to see new beauties in what he had loved 
as a child, and scorned as a youth, even so is the 
world beginning to read and understand those 
records of a past religion, those codes of old and 
sound morality, the tales of the fairy folk. 


MORNING. 
O LIFE-RESTORING Morn, arise ; 
Draw Sleep’s soft curtain from our eyes : 
Let flow thy golden waves of light, 
And quench the darkness of the night ; 
Disperse the vapours, dense and chill, 
That hang o’er woodland, vale, and hill ; 
With sunbeams kiss the sleeping earth, 
And Nature wake to life and mirth. 


Awake the song-birds in the wood ; 
Unfold the daisy’s purple bud; 
Bid flowers of varied hue display 
Their beauties to the opening day ; 
Waft forth their fragrance on thy breath 
: O’er spreading mead and thymy heath ; 
Up from his covert rouse the deer ; 
The wild-fowl by the fen and ‘mere, 
Lure from their soft and downy nest ; 
And life’s vast tides, now laid to rest, 
Set flowing, bearing as they go 
Their freight of human weal and woe. 


Lo ! as thou com’st, glad sounds arise ; 
Birds with their warblings fill the skies ; 
The bees hum merrily as they sip 
Sweet draughts from Flora’s honeyed lip ; 
The folded sheep impatient bleat ; 

Soft low the kine in pastures sweet ; 
The ringdove in the leafy wood 

Coos softly to her new-fledged brood. 
The pent-up stream, with plashing sound, 
Falls as it turns the mill-wheel round ; 
The lusty swain his cheerful song 
Sings as he drives his team along. 
From city, hamlet, hill, and glen, 
From all the busy haunts of men, 
Awakened Nature’s voice is heard, 

To life again by thee restored. 

Before thy hope-inspiring ray 
Night’s troubled visions fade away : 

The feverish thoughts, the wild unrest, 
That fill the half-unconscious breast ; 
Forebodings vague of coming ill, 

That fret the mind despite the will ; 

The host of memories, fraught with pain, 
That haunt the chambers of the brain, 
Evanish ’fore thy radiant beams, 

Like phantoms seen in morbid dreams. 


So, on the man of steadfast mind, 
To fortune, good or ill, resigned— 
Though troubles thickly round him rise 
As mist that on the landscape lies, 
If he but work, and hope, and wait, 
Undaunted by an adverse fate, 

With mien nor craven, nor defiant, 
On God and his own heart reliant, 
Strong in his conscious uprightness— 
Shall rise the dawn of full success : 
Misfortune’s night shall pass away, 
And usher in a prosperous day. 
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